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CITY PLANNING AND THE BUSINESSMAN 


The interest of the National Association of Real Estate Boards in the field of City Planning was made 
evident this year by the appointment of a new NAREB Committee on City Planning and Zoning headed by 


Ward C. Gifford of Kansas City with Charles 


T. Stewart, 


NAREB Director 


of Public Relations, Secretary. 


The first project undertaken by the Committee was the preparation of a questionnaire on city planning, de- 
signed to appraise the attitudes of local Real Estate Boards on this subject 


Subsequent to this survey, the Urban Land Institute was requested to assist the committee in the tabu- 


lation and evaluation cf the replies received, and to sponsor jointly a panel on the subject 


convention. 


The Questionnaire 


Replies to the following twelve ques- 
tions were received by the committee 
from 24 of the 35 local boards con- 
tacted, and represent reports made by 
local board committees set up for the 
purpose. 

1.Has planning been abstract and 
theoretical, or has it found prac- 
tical application and use? 

. Has planning and performance kept 
up with the traffic needs of your 
city and with the parking require- 
ments? 

.Has planning gone too far in clas- 
sifying property uses? 

. Should zoning be so detailed as to 
require constant administration for 
slight variations? 

.Should zoning seek to cover any 
more than single family home 
neighborhoods? 

3. Does planning tend to tie in with 
public housing and give encourage- 
ment to it? 

.Is the use of the word “planning” 
wise or should another term be 
used? 

.Is the planning now being carried 
on adaptable to changing patterns 
of living? 

.Has planning and zoning created 
blight by freezing land into pre- 
sumed uses which do not occur? 

.Is the paid staff or personnel doing 
your planning sufficiently able and 
vigorous to lead in carrying 
through a plan? 

11. Has planning and zoning tended to 
scatter your community and leave 
much unused land within the city? 

12. Are the Realtors and other business 
groups active in planning? 


Boards in the following cities replied 
tc the questionnaire: 


Akron, Ohio; Baltimore, Maryland, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Denver, Colorado; 


Des Moines, Iowa; Detroit, Michigan; 
Hartford, Connecticut; Indianapolis, In- 
diana; Kansas City, Missouri; Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia; Madison, Wisconsin; Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Nashville, Tennessee; Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; Omaha, Nebraska; Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Phoenix, Ari- 
zona; Richmond, Virginia; St. Louis, 
Missouri; San Diego, California; Seat- 
tle, Washington; and Wichita, Kansas. 

Replies indicated that many local 
committees not only spent considerable 
time and thought in formulating their 
replies, but were alive to both the 
strong and weak points in current 
planning and zoning practices. Re- 
sponse was generally favorable to plan- 
ning as indicated by the accompanying 
summary chart but there were some 
sharp criticisms. Typical of replies re- 
ceived are the following: 


Question 1.—Seattle, Washington. 

There are occasional examples of noor 
planning arising from the early date at 
which our land zoning was adopted. 
Perhaps it would be better to say that 
lack of planning existed—largely the 
result of civic inexperience and inabil- 
ity to recognize promptly certain grow- 
ing problems. The city is now well in- 
formed on its planning activities, sees 
the value cf what has been accom- 
plished and is advancing on a practical 
plane. This is the result of good rela- 
tions between the community and the 
Planning Commission, and the intelli- 
gent cooperation of the City Council 
and the Planning Commission. Con- 
tinuance of this situation depends upon 
the maintenance of a good public rela- 
tions program. 


Question 2.—Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The City is handicapped by very 
many narrow streets, which have devel- 
oped acute traffic problems. The Plan- 
ning Commission has foreseen this and 


at the November 


as far as planning is concerned has met 
the problem. However, performance 
has not kept up with the development 
of the traffic need of our city, which is 
attributable to lack of finances. The 
voters have been reluctant in many in- 
stances to vote bond issues for improve- 
ments that will relieve traffic conges- 
tion. It is felt that this situation will 
be corrected by educating the voters to 
the importance of granting funds for 
vital future improvements. 


Colorado. 
lack of planning has tended to 
scatter out the community. One of the 
objectives of the Planning Office has 
been to increase the utilization of pres- 
ently vacant land that is already served 
by utilities, paved streets and similar 
developments. This is being accom- 
plished to a considerable extent in the 
program for the disposition of surplus 
city-owned land and will be encour- 
aged from the standpoint of private de- 
velopers through a proposed subdivi- 
sion ordinance and supporting regula- 
tions which the Planning Board is now 
completing. 


Question 11.—Denver, 
The 


Question 12.—Baltimore, Maryland. 

There is reasonable cooperation 
among Realtors and business men with 
the Commission, and the general prin- 
ciples of planning. We have not yet, 
however, reached the point where the 
cooperation is on a sufficiently broad 
and unselfish basis to bring about the 
best results to this Community as a 
whole. Unfortunately, too often our 
fine public spirit and unselfishness be- 
ceme less obvious when our own per- 
sonal plans and desires cross the path 
cf the general public good. 


PANEL DISCUSSION 
The City Planning Panel which dis- 
cussed this subject at the convention 
wes composed of outstanding men in 
(Continued on Page Three) 
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The Ban on Racial Covenants 

The FHA and the Veterans Administration have clarified to some degree the 
recently announced ban on racial covenants. 

Most of the confusion and concern on the part of developers was caused by 
the manner in which the announcement was made. It was done in a political 
speech by Solicitor General Philip B. Perlman before the New York State Com- 
mittee on Discrimination in Housing. 

From newspaper reports, it appeared that starting immediately the housing 
agencies insuring mortgages would refuse to consider any properties on which 
there were racial covenants. This would, of course, have been an extremely 
serious matter to the great majority of builders who were constructing homes in 
subdivisions which FHA had previously approved with racial covenants, for there 
is no feasible way to remove covenants on a subdivision after they have been 
recorded and some properties sold. 

The uproar which resulted led Commissioner Richards to announce that the 
changes “would not attempt to control any owner in determining what tenants 
he shall have or to whom he shall sell his property”—aiso, that the regulations 
would not be retroactive, but would only apply to properties on which racial 
covenants were recorded after February 15, 1950. 

The following changes in FHA regulations have been sent to their approved 
mortgagees. With minor changes in wording, they apply to all types of FHA 
mutual mortgage insurance: 

“The mortgage shall contain a covenant by the mortgagor that until the 
mortgage has been paid in full, or the contract of insurance otherwise terminated, 
he will not execute or file for record any instrument which imposes a restriction 
upon the sale or occupancy of the mortgaged property on the basis of race, color, 
or creed. Such covenant shall be binding upon the mortgagor and his assigns 
and shall provide that upon violation thereof the mortgagee may, at its option, 
declare the unpaid balance of the mortgage immediately due and payable 

“A mortgagor must certify that until the mortgage has been paid in full, or 
the contract of insurance otherwise terminated, he will not file for record any 
restriction upon the sale or occupancy of the mortgaged property on the basis 
of race, color, or creed or execute any agreement, lease, or conveyance affecting 
the mortgaged property which imposes any such restriction upon its sale or occu- 
pancy ... 

“A mortgagee must establish that no restriction upon the sale or occupancy 
of the mortgaged property, on the basis of race, color, or creed, has been filed 
of record at any time subsequent to February 15, 1950, and prior to the recording 
of the mortgage offered for insurance.” 

On inquiry, FHA officials stated that, until February 15, 1950, it will be pos- 
sible for developers to place racial covenants on undeveloped acreage. Such 
covenants would still apply when the acreage is subdivided at a later date. Feb- 
ruary 15, 1950, is the deadline for such action. 

FHA and Veterans Officials claim that this move is simply to bring their poli- 
cies in line with recent Supreme Court decisions which stated, while racial re- 
strictive covenants are not illegal in themselves, they are contrary to public policy 
and unenforceable in state and federal courts. 

But, in spite of the Supreme Court decision, many builders have continued 
to place covenants on their properties controlling occupancy. They feel that such 
covenants still provide considerable protection, and the recent decision of the 
Missouri Supreme Court lends strength to their opinion. This Court has held that 
owners who sell and violate a racial restriction may be sued for breach of con- 
tract. 

Builders who are considering the control of occupancy through required 
membership in a club or the approval of a buyer by either the developer or a 
percentage of his nearest neighbors should check with FHA attorneys, for, al- 
though such covenants may not violate the “race, color, or creed” ruling, FHA 
may consider such restrictions too great a limitation on marketability to make 
the properties a good risk. 

It is our opinion that the immediate effect of these regulations will not be 
too serious to the alert operator. The real danger would seem to lie in the in- 
creasing use of FHA as a political tool. Negro newspapers are already complain- 
ing that the new regulations are not severe enough, will have but little effect, 
and should be strengthened. 

This move has caused considerable resentment on the part of Southern 
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TOP RATING 


Urban Land _ Institute’s Technical 
Bulletin No. 11, “Shopping Centers— 
An Analysis” has been chosen as one 
of the ten best books on realty for 1949 
by Robert H. Armstrong of Armstrong 
Associates, well-known land economist. 
Readers will remember that in 1947 the 
“Community Builders Handbook” re- 
ceived similar recognition. 

This is the 19th year Mr. Armstrong 
has prepared his ‘best book” selection. 
The books in the 1949 list, he feels, are 
as a whole the best that have been 
published in any one year. 


CHRISTMAS IN COUNTRY CLUB 
PLAZA 


The December 19 issue of Life Maga- 
zine carries some illustrations of Kansas 
City’s Country Club Plaza at Christmas 
time which will be of great interest to 
our readers and shopping center oper- 
ators generally. The Plaza display has 
become a world famous event which is 
visited by many thousands from all 
parts of the country. 

This annual event is an excellent ex- 
ample of merchant-owner cooperation 
end turns the Plaza into a veritable 
fairy-land of colored lights. 

The J. C. Nichols Company, develop- 
ers of the center, contributes one-quar- 
ter of the cost in decorating the Plaza. 


Democrats and will undoubtedly solid- 
ify their opposition to any new Admin- 
istration bills extending public housing 
to the great middle-income group which 
is the program now being considered 
by those close to the President. 


S.H.M. 
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Panel Discussion 


(Continued from Page One) 


the field of urban problems. 
were: 


They 


Warp C. GirrorD—Kansas City, Panel 
Chairman. Former Director, Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards. Past president of Kansas 
City Real Estate Board and of Kan- 
sas City Chamber of Commerce. 


LEE Cooper—Real Estate Editor of the 
New York Times. Widely known 
and respected for his knowledge of 
real estate and for his objective and 
fair presentation. 

NEWTON C. FarR—Chicago. Past Presi- 
dent of ULI. Past President of 
NAREB. Authority on urban rede- 
velopment and property appraisal. A 
civic leader active for years in plan- 
ning, housing, and slum clearance, 
and a member of the Chicago Plan 
Commission Advisory Council. 


Henry S. MILterR—Realtor of Dallas. 
Former Member of the Dallas Plan- 
ning Commission and Central Busi- 
ness District Council. Student of city 
growth and of methods of preserving 
urban property values. 


JoHn McC. Mowsray—Nationally 
known developer of Roland Park, 
Baltimore, Maryland. Member Com- 
munity Builders’ Council of ULI. An 
active and leading citizen in civic 
and planning affairs. 

WALTER S. ScHMIDT—Cincinnati. Past 
president of ULI and past president 
of NAREB. Active for many years 
in civic and planning matters in his 
State of Ohio. 

RICHARD J. SELTZER — Philadelphia. 
President of the Urban Land Insti- 
tute. Realtor and member of Citi- 
zens Advisory Committee to the 
Philadelphia Planning Commission. 

A. J. STEWART—Louisville. Vice Presi- 
dent of the Citizens Fidelity Bank & 
Trust Co., Chairman of the Central 
Business District Council of the ULI. 
An authority on management and 
value of downtown commercial prop- 
erty and an effective critic of the 
“Ivory Tower” planner. 

Seward H. Mott, Executive Director 
of the Urban Land Institute, acted as 
Moderator. 

A summary of the Panel discussion 
based on questions covered by the sur- 
vey is presented below. 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 
By Chairman Gifford 
“City planning probably is older than 
Constantinople. We do know that Con- 
stantinople was laid out and constructed 


in a methcdical and studied plan by 
order of Constantine. 

“Most of us think of city planning, 
zoning, and building codes as some- 
thing modern, and in fact the Realtors 
arrogate to themselves, the credit or 
the responsibility for having initiated 
city planning and zoning as we know 
it today in our American cities. 

“There was no hue and cry for it, but 
it seemed to be the constructive and 
progressive thing to do in order to 
make our progress more orderly and 
to stabilize our values and to encour- 
age proper use of our land. 

“We are told in our Real Estate In- 
stitutes that the ownership of land con- 
sists of a bundle of rights. We do not 
have complete ownership of it because 
the government reserves to itself cer- 
tain privileges as condemnation where 
the public will transcends the private 
interest. 

“After more than twenty years some 
cl us have been wondering about the 
value of city planning. The question 
has been raised as to whether or not 
there has been practical and proper ad- 
ministration along the lines which orig- 
inally were intended. 

“Some are wondering if perhaps the 
requirements have become too idealis- 
tic to be practical and whether the 
plans have become, in some instances, 
more grandiose than we can afford. 

“Some complaint even has_ been 
voiced that another twig from our 
bundle of rights has been taken away 
from the property owner and turned 
over to commissions and boards who 
have not exercised the greatest wisdom 
in their trusteeships of that particular 
right. 

“As chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed by NAREB President Ted 
Maenner to inquire into this situation, 
I have endeavored to collect the 
thoughts from leaders in our own pro- 
fession who probably would have best 
knowledge of the effects of city plan- 
ning as it is practiced today, upon our 
profession, upon the commodity which 
we merchandise, and upon the com- 
munity welfare. 

“It is our purpose to present to you 
today, an accurate resume of the result 
of this study. I am sure you are in- 
terested in the facts that have been 
put before you in the chart (Figure 1) 
which reflects the state of mind of our 
own leaders on this subject. 

“IT have been surprised to find the 
pattern of these replies so uniform. 
However, they do present to us definite 
questions. They suggest trends of 
thought which should be inquired into 
ard open up avenues for debate, which 
always is a wise and healthy path to 


better understanding of any funda- 
mental activity such as city planning. 

“Unquestionably, much good has been 
accomplished by city planning. In 
some cases it may be a bit difficult to 
put your finger on it. Look back at 
your own community, for instance. Can 
you recite some outstanding achieve- 
ment which has come to your com- 
munity as a result of city planning? 

“In twenty or thirty years if it is 
a worthwhile activity it should have 
shown some beneficial result in the 
community in which you live. Some of 
you, I know, can do this, and those 
things may be marked up on the credit 
side of the ledger. 

“On the other hand, unquestionably, 
some grievous wrongs have been com- 
mitted in the name of city planning. 
I sometimes feel that any of us vested 
with the power that comes to one either 
appointed cr elected to public office, 
assumes to be more than a representa- 
tive of the people. They feel called 
upon to prohibit someone from doing 
something they wish to do. 

“I know of one instance, for example, 
where a building was erected on some 
land in a county outside of the city. 
The city later extended its limits and 
took this building into the incorporated 
boundaries and immediately zoned it 
for single family residences. The min- 
ute this building was vacated by its 
non-conforming tenant, every effort 
made by the owner to utilize that build- 
ing for any purpose to which it might 
normally have been put, was frustrated. 

“The Board of Zoning Adjustment 
and the City Plan Commission said: 
“You can’t do that.’ Of course, the value 
of that building was destroyed. 

“I know of another instance where a 
tract of vacant ground was kept idle 
for years, although the owner had sub- 
mitted his subdivision development 
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plan to the City Plan Commission for 
approval. The ground was zoned for 
apartments and the owner wished to 
develop it for that purpose. When the 
Chairman of the City Plan Commission 
was appealed to for the reason why the 
commission had refused to accept the 
plan, he said ‘the city expected to build 
a stadium and wanted the site for the 
stadium location.’ 

“Mind you, there was no decision on 
the part of anybody in authority that 
this was to be the location of the 
stadium and, as a matter of fact, the 
city has not yet built that stadium; nor 
has it selected any site, but the land 
still lies idle because the City Plan 
Commission has been able to hold up 
its development and to discourage the 
cwner because of the personal whims 
or ideas of some of the members of the 
plan commission. 


“Ty once - os c ann ‘Y  inctanera 
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hotel, the cost of which 
been several million dol- 
If the requirement of the city 
plan ordinance was adhered to, it would 
have required at least four floors of the 
proposed new building to have taken 
care of the parking of trucks and deliv- 
ery wagons that could have been re- 
aquired by the City Plan Commission 
under this ordinance. 


downtown 
would have 
lars. 


“An aroused group of citizens took 
the matter to the City Council which in 
this instance had the right to overrule 
the City Plan Commission and obtain 
from the Council a permit to go ahead 
with the building under practical and 
sensible operative conditions. 

“We have had complaints from time 
to time concerning the viciousness of 
building code requirements and these, 
of course, work hand in hand with the 
City Planning Regulations. 

“We have had other instances where 
City Plan Commissions have helped to 
relieve and ease these obnoxious build- 
ing code provisions and that is as it 
should be. 

“It seemed to us that a discussion of 
these things would be helpful to the 
whole industry, and helpful to city 
planners over the nation. Therefore, 
this panel discussion has been called, 
and we hope that it will be followed by 
others which will specialize on each of 
the different problems that are discussed 
here today. We who sponsored the city 
planning activity in this country do not 
want to see it destroy itself. We want 
its progress in life to be healthy and 
normal. We want it to continue to be 
a factor for good. We want it to be 
something which will encourage the 
cwnership of real estate and least of all 
do we want it to be a skull and cross- 
bones that will frighten business and 
industry from our doors.” 
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HAS THE ATTITUDE OF PLANNING 
COMMISSIONS AND HAVE THE 
PLANS DEVELOPED AND PRE- 
SENTED BY THEM BEEN PRAC- 
TICAL? 


Walter S. Schmidt, Cincinnati 

“The practical value of the work of 
Planning Commissions varies, mark- 
edly, with the city. The Commissions 
which have on them interested citizens 
with a good knowledge of planning, or 
which seek the advice and help of prac- 
tical groups, have done effective work. 
Other cities have not been so fortunate, 
end many a City Plan is gathering dust, 
because the employed technicians did 
not keep proper balance between the 
ideal they sought and the capacity of 
the city to pay the bill. 

“In the interest of seeing improve- 
ment in practical functioning of the 
planning activity in a city, may I make 
these observations: 

“1. City Plans must be sound and 
practical in the first instance. 
Then they must be kept current 
and alive by continual studies. 
Appropriations for this latter pur- 
pose usually have been denied. 
Once a city has paid for a so- 
called Master Plan, it is apt to be- 
come parsimonious. 

‘2. Much planning is too idealistic 
and should be brought down to 
earth. This means, of course, sac- 
rifice of much that is desirable, 
for the sake of securing the gain 
possible of accomplishment. 

‘3. Certain portions of metropolitan 
areas, usually more outside the 
major city, have had inadequate 
controls; whereas, controls within 
the major city often have be- 
come by accretion of require- 
ments, so severe and technical as 
to make profitable development 
impossible. 

“4. Blight is often occasioned by the 
very acts of Planning Commis- 
sions; as for instance, view those 
many cities which have zoned for 
business ten times the area that 
even can be used for the purpose 
—properties so zoned are not kept 
up. 

‘5. As an opposite of this practice, 
Planning Commissions frequently 
make it impossible to build the 
larger apartment buildings in the 
only locations suited to the pur- 
pose, by zoning against them.” 


HAVE THE PLANNING COMMIS- 
SIONS DEVELOPED ADEQUATE 
PUBLIC RELATIONS IN CARRY- 
ING THROUGH PLANNING PRO- 
GRAMS? 


Lee Cooper, New York 
“American cities are paying a high 
price for unsound and_ haphazard 
growth. 


“Almost without exception, Official 
planning agencies have failed to recog- 
nize the necessity for gaining in ad- 
vance the support of the people of thei 
community and have failed to provide 
the machinery for ‘education’ of the 
public on the value of planning projects 
for the general good. Without this 
support our cities never can be prop- 
erly improved. 

“This is a long-range job which must 
be adequately and patiently pursued if 
il is to bear fruit in happier surround- 
ings for future generations. One pub- 
lished statement or speech giving the 
arguments for an obviously vital and 
logical change in zoning, traffic artery, 
or building regulations is not enough. 
Dependence on the support of city of- 
ficials alone, and efforts concentrated 
on ‘selling’ them alone cannot offset the 
opposition of selfish or partisan inter- 
The influence of the people them- 
selves must be felt, and it sometimes 
takes years to stir them to action. 
Some of the most important redevelop- 
ment programs in our largest cities 
have come into being through this 
patient process of public education. 


ests. 


“Some of the chief failures of plan- 
ners have been due to inadequate su- 
pervisory advice or guidance for the 
development of new outlying areas at 
the very start of their metamorphosis 
fiom raw land into residential and 
shopping centers, when proper plan- 
ning is cheapest and most effective. 
Real estate men and developers them- 
selves have not been adequately im- 
pressed with the dollars-and-cents value 
of planning for permanence. As a re- 
sult, they must share responsibility for 
unattractive new masses of little 
homes.” 


HAVE PLANNING AND PERFORM- 
ANCE KEPT UP WITH THE TRAF- 
FIC NEEDS AND PARKING RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF THE MODERN 
CITY? 


Richard J. Seltzer, Philadelphia 


“The broad answer to this question 


is ‘No’. Because of many seemingly in- 
surmountable reasons, there is no city 
within my knowledge which has kept 
abreast of this most vital problem. City 
officials are, generally speaking, just 
keginning to plan constructively to 
meet this great need. However, ways 
and means for attacking traffic and 
parking ills are at hand and must be 
put to work. Pouring out huge sums 
cf money for capital improvements is 
not necessarily the answer. 

“On our downtown streets the elim- 
ination of curb parking, intelligent use 
ot one-way streets, prohibition of turn- 
ing movements, and similar methods 
aie highly effective and relatively inex- 
pensive. 





“A joint attack by the public and 
private interests of the community is 
essential in meeting the automobile 
parking problem. A parking agency 
which can assemble land and lease it 
for the private operation of parking 
lots and garages is the best method yet 
devised for attacking the downtown 
congestion. Such a parking program 
can be carried out on a self-sustaining 
basis without further burdening the 
general tax load of the city. 

“These and other tools are available. 
That they have not been used to greater 
advantage is often due to resistance by 
the merchants, property owners, and 
public at large, rather than inaction or 
disinterest by planning and traffic of- 
ficials. Intelligent, cooperative, educa- 
tional efforts and dramatic presentation 
of facts is needed to overcome this re- 
sistance.” 


SHOULD ZONING SEEK TO COVER 
ANY MORE THAN SINGLE FAM- 
ILY HOME DEVELOPMENT; I. E., 
SHOULD IT CONTROL BUSINESS, 
INDUSTRY ETC.? 


John McC. Mowbray, Baltimore 


“It seems to me, rather obvious that 
zoning ordinances should regulate not 
cnly the development of areas designed 
for single family homes but must, if 
they are to be really effective, provide 
for the proper grouping and control of 
the development of the entire area of 
the city, including commercial and in- 
dustrial locations. 

“While not always recognized as 
such, particularly a few years ago, zon- 
ing is a very definite part of the overall 
planning which confronts every plan- 
ner and planning commission working 
en the problems of a city, particularly 
our larger cities. It is inconceivable 
that a residential community would 
now be planned without making ade- 
guate provision for a well designed 
commercial area to serve the needs of 
the residents. 

“Zoning provisions should, of course, 
be elastic enough to be able to provide 
facilities for increased need as a com- 
munity grows, particularly if there is, 
due to changes in living patterns, an 
increased density of population not 
criginally contemplated. 

“That it is equally important to con- 
trol the industrial area of a large city 
is, I believe, also true. Certain types 
ef industries, such as those that usually 
come under the classification of nui- 
sances, should not be permitted in areas 
developed to light manufacturing, or 
where the nature of the business con- 
ducted presents no disagreeable or dan- 
gerous condition that might be asso- 
ciated with a glue factory, an abattoir, 
etc. We have not always considered in 


the past, that if industry and business 
uses should be prohibited or limited in 
residential areas for reasons of health, 
safety and morals, the foundation on 
which our zoning laws rest, the reverse 
is equally true, namely that residences 
should not be permitted in areas set 
aside for industry without there being 
a very valid reason and a review of 
the overall zoning plan. Particularly 
are these matters connected directly to 
our traffic problem in our larger cities 
and the locations of schools, libraries, 
and the development of the public utili- 
ties such as water, sewer, gas and elec- 
tricity. Therefore, using the word 
‘zoning’ in the larger sense, it does not 
seem possible to present a satisfactory 
plan or control of one part of a com- 
munity life and development without 
being able to relate the other factors 
end prepare a coordinated plan for the 
community.” 


HAVE PLANNING AND ZONING 
CREATED BLIGHT AND STIMU- 
LATED DECENTRALIZATION? 


A. J. Stewart, Louisville 

“Blight is a process of urban deterio- 
ration which was operating long before 
city planning became an organized pro- 
gram. It can hardly be said that plan- 
ning and zoning have stimulated blight 
but rather, where intelligently applied, 
tend to retard blight by discouraging 
improper mixed and mutually adverse 
uses of land, thus promoting stability. 

“There are cases where requirements 
for land development can and have en- 
couraged decentralization. Unduly high 
and costly standards required for street 
and utility improvements, for instance, 
have in many instances forced de- 
velopers to seek areas outside the city 
limits. The point is that the type of 
land development which is required 
must not only be reasonable, but must 
be in line with the economics of the 
development in question. 

“This points to a major fault of many 
professional planners and_ planning 
commissions. Training in this field has 
been directed primarily toward the 
physical aspects of development with- 
out regard for the basic economic and 
financial aspects which are involved. 
Until planners and planning commis- 
sions recognize and understand these 
economic problems, their programs for 
physical planning can never be prop- 
erly realized and may indeed produce 
unfortunate results.” 


DO LOCAL CITY PLANNING POLI- 
CIES ENCOURAGE PUBLIC HOUS- 
ING? 

Newton C. Farr, Chicago 
“In many cities the local planning 
commission is required to pass on the 


sites for public housing projects. This 
is the case in Chicago where the Plan 
Commission has reviewed many loca- 
tions which have been suggested by the 
Chicago Housing Authority. The Plan 
Commission being an advisory body can 
only make recommendations to the 
City Council which has authority to 
approve or disapprove these locations 
for future public housing projects. This 
is good because the Housing Authority 
sometimes wishes to locate in areas 
which do not conform to the Chicago 
plan and do not meet with the approval 
of the aldermen in whose districts the 
proposed projects are to be located. 
This should not be construed as en- 
couragement for public housing. 


“However, the Plan Commission does 
approve other sites and does study 
available areas for the construction of 
future public housing projects and in 
this way does cooperate with the Hous- 
ing Authority in assisting them to find 
suitable locations for more public hous- 
ing projects. This might be construed 
as encouraging public housing.” 


ARE REALTORS AND BUSINESS- 
MEN TAKING A SUFFICIENTLY 
ACTIVE PART IN PLANNING AND 
ZONING ACTIVITIES? 


Henry S. Miller, Dallas 


“It must be said, with proper recog- 
nition to the various professions, that 
Realtors in the main and supported by 
businessmen have been largely respon- 
sible for the enactment of planning and 
zoning, its development, and its enforce- 
ment. Realtors and businessmen con- 
sidered together as a whole have not 
only provided the inspiration and 
leadership for the advancement in this 
field, but they have also served as a 
balance wheel for the less practical 
technical people to be found in a great 
many municipal offices. Even with this 
nuch deserved credit, a cold and un- 
biased examination reveals that too 
c{ten only a very few, out of the poten- 
tial leadership to be found in both cate- 
gories, Realtors and Businessmen, ac- 
tually serve. The total number of 
Realtors and Businessmen serving on 
various types of Advisory Boards and 
Bureaus should be materially increased. 

“As Realtors, the profession owes it 
to itself to engage fully in planning and 
zoning activities; it owes it to the com- 
munity since it is a constructive part 
oi that community. Taking an active 
part in planning and zoning activities 
should be considered as a rare oppor- 
tunity to be best served by Realtors. It 
would be a definite and positive con- 
tribution to the continued improvement 
in the physical development of our 
American cities.” 
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CONCLUDING STATEMENT BY 
CHAIRMAN GIFFORD 


The time which has been available 
for this Panel discussion on City Plan- 
ning has been all too brief. Enough has 
been said, however, to warrant several 
conclusions and recommendations which 
we hope will form the basis for fur- 
ther and more detailed study of this 
These and 


recommendations are: 


vital subject. conclusions 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF 
THE CITY PLANNING AND 
ZONING PANEL 

1. That planning and zoning have been 
constructive tools in guiding city 


growth, but that there been 
shortcomings in many of our plan- 


have 


ning commissions and errors in the 


laws which need correction before 


they will be fully effective. 

2. It is essential that much greater em- 
phasis be the and 
financial aspects of city development. 


given economic 


3. That industry and commerce are the 

life blood of our modern communi- 
Healthy growth and develop- 
ment are essential to their very ex- 
therefore imperative 


ties. 


istence. It is 


that city planning programs be so 
ordered as to give every encourage- 


ment and protection to this vital ele- 
ment. 


. Planning and zoning cannot be per- 
mitted to put the city in a 
jacket. Flexibility in both laws and 
administration is sound 


strait- 


essential if 
development is to be realized. 


. Greater interest and participation in 
city planning activities and programs 
by Realtors and businessmen gener- 
ally must be developed and continued 
best sound city 


in the interests of 


growth. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


. That the Realtors at this Convention 
take back with them the subjects 
which have been touched upon here 
for more full and detailed study and 
analysis by their local Boards in the 
atmosphere of their own particular 
problems. 


. That each local Board set up an ac- 
tive planning committee for this pur- 
with the developing 
and encouraging active and construc- 
participation by Realtors 
9thers in sound and practical local 
planning programs. 


pose, view to 


tive and 
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SAN FRANCISCO HAS PARKING 
AUTHORITY 


A parking authority recently 
been appointed in San Francisco fol- 
lowing the passage of state legislation, 
according to the “Downtowner,” publi- 
cation of the Downtown Association. 
The state law covers the following pro- 
Visions: 


has 


1. Cities of the state may create Park- 
ing Authorities by act of the local 
legislative body, subject to approval 
of the electorate. 

In the case of San Francisco the 
necessity of an election is waived by 
virtue of previous approval by the 
voters of the expenditure of public 
funds for parking purposes (Novem- 
ber, 1947). 

. The Parking Authority shall be com- 
posed of five members appointed by 
the Mayor with approval of the legis- 
lative body. 

3. Term of office—four years, staggered. 
. Compensation of members shall be 
determined by the legislative body. 
. Powers: 


1.To exercise power of eminent do- 
main. 
.To acquire, construct, lease or op- 
erate (subject to certain restric- 
tions) off-street parking facilities. 
The Authority must lease facili- 
ties to private operation unless no 
vital bid is received, in which case 
the Authority may itself operate 
the facility. 
3.To issue revenue bonds on the se- 
curity of: 
Its own Revenues. 
Contributions from State or Fed- 
eral Governments. 
Local parking meter revenues. 
.To fix rates, fees and charges in 
amount sufficient to meet operating 
and maintenance expenses and in- 
terest and redemption of revenue 
bonds. 
5. To accept finar cial assistance from 
the City, Federal or State Govern- 
ments. 


If desired as an alternative any city 
may exercise anv or all powers of such 
authority. 

San Francisco appears to be off to a 
sound start in attacking the parking 
problem. 


FREEWAYS 


Freeway construction is now proceed- 
ing in eight cities, four of which are in 
Texas, according to the American Pub- 
lic Works Association. In Cleveland a 
3.5 mile section is expected to be opened 
this year. Detroit's $70 million de- 
pressed route is scheduled for comple- 
tion by 1953. Dallas, San Antonio, 
Fort Worth, and Houston have varying 
sections of their routes under construc- 
tion, while Birmingham, Alabama, and 
San Diego, California, have portions of 
their programs completed. 


In Print 

“Industrial Land Supply, Kalamazoo 
(Michigan) City and Township,” Up- 
jchn Institute for Community Research, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

The increased attention being given 
to the industrial aspects of the munici- 
pality by planning groups is well illus- 
trated by an excellent report on Kala- 
mazoo sponsored by the local Chamber 
of Commerce and the Upjohn Institute 
in cooperation with the City Planning 
Department. 

The report covers in detail the extent 
and availability of industrial land as 
well as the presence and availability of 
public utilities and services. Areas are 
mapped on the basis of size, availabil- 
ity, and suitability for industrial use. 
The report forms the basis for a subse- 
quent report covering the remaining 
townships in the Kalamazoo area. 


“Communities A Study of Commu- 
nity and Neighborhood Development.” 
City Planning Commission, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, $1.00. 

This is the last and one of the best 
of 15 reports on the Cincinnati Metro- 
politan area. The volume contains plans 
for fourteen communities together with 
proposals for various community and 
shopping centers adapted to existing 
conditions. 


“Urban Redevelopment Laws and Ac- 
tion,” by John C. Bollens and John F. 
McCarty, Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley 
4, California, May 1949. 

This bulletin is an excellent and con- 
cise factual review of redevelopment 
legislation and municipal action and 
attitudes prepared for members of the 
California legislature. Types of legis- 
lation have been classified in accord- 
ance with the tabulation established by 
ULI. Persons interested in this subject 
will find the review a valuable refer- 
ence. 


PLANNING EDUCATION 


San Francisco has joined the list of 
cities giving elementary city planning 
instruction in the schools, according to 
an article appearing in the September 
issue of The American City. Six gen- 
erously illustrated textbooks have been 
prepared for third grade students cov- 
ering the elementary aspects of neigh- 
Lorhoods, redevelopment, transporta- 
tion and recreation. The books are 
supplemented by film strips and field 
trips. 

The Institute strongly commends San 
Francisco on this constructive action 
for it feels that the greatest need in 
City Planning today is informed and 
active interest on the part of local 
citizens. 








